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A Few Words to Our Members. 


You will be notified promptly by our Financial Secretary as your 
memberships expire. May we request that all renewals be sent in as soon 
as possible after such notification? A matter of this kind is easily set aside . 
and then forgotten. Do it now! 

According to the number of requests coming in for back numbers of 
the Quarterty (our supply of Vol.I, No. 1, is practically exhausted), 
we believe that interest in historical antiquities and research is being 
awakened in our circles. The same conclusion may be drawn from the 
number of donations of rare articles, books, manuscripts, etc., that have 
been made to the Institute since its organization. Since the last report 
in the July number a long list of such antiquities has been received. We 
intend to submit a full report on these in the next issue. 

All of this should be encouraging to all whose active interest in this 
work has made the founding of the Institute possible, as well as the publica- 
tion of the Quarrerty. It is a real service to the Church, which will be 
appreciated in and by the Church more and more as time goes on. May 
this be an incentive to every member to continue his support of this cause 
and to help interest others in it! 

The Christmas season is not far off. May we suggest that the gift 
of a membership in the Institute will be appreciated by your pastor, 
teacher, or fellow-church-member? W.G.P. 
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What the Church-Papers Say about Our Society and 
Its QUARTERLY. 


The appearance of the first issue of the ConcorpiA HistorIicat. 
InstiTUTE QuarTERLy elicited the following comments from our church- 
papers. 

Der Lutheraner: — 

“Mit diesem Hefte tritt das Concordia Historical Institute an die 
Oeffentlichkeit. Diese historische Gesellschaft hat sich zum Zweck gesetzt, 
das historische Material, das sich auf die Geschichte der lutherischen Kirche ~ 
in Amerika und ganz besonders auf die Geschichte unserer Synode bezieht, 
zu sammeln und aufzubewahren, und will nun durch diese kleine Zeit- 
schrift von Zeit zu Zeit ihren Gliedern und solchen, die sich dafuer 
interessieren, Nachricht geben. Zugleich werden in diesen Heften auch 
geschichtliche Mitteilungen gebracht, die von Wert sind. So enthaelt das 
vorliegende Heft Auszuege aus dem Tagebuch F. W.Husmanns, eines 
der Pioniere unserer Synode und ihres vormaligen Sekretaers; ebenso Mit- 
teilungen aus dem Tagebuch Paul Henkels vom Jahre 1801. Paul Henkel 
(geb. 1754, gest. 1825) war einer der Missionare der lutherischen Kirche 
Amerikas am Anfang des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, dessen Taetigkeit 
von grosser Bedeutung war fuer den Suedosten unsers Landes. Wir laden 
alle, die sich fuer solche Sachen interessieren ein, entweder das Blatt zu 
bestellen oder, noch besser, Glieder der Gesellschaft zu werden, da ihnen 
dann das Blatt ohne weiteres regelmaessig zugehen wird.” 


The Lutheran Witness: — 

“On March 31, 1927, there was organized a society, or institute, 
whose purpose is to cultivate a more general interest in the history of the 
Lutheran Church of America and to collect and preserve articles of his- 
torical value, manuscripts, books, medals, drawings, photographs, paintings, 
and any other article of historical value. Prof. R. W.Heéintze is custodian. 
This first number of its QUARTERLY contains so much of value that all 
who ate interested should send for a copy and become more intimately 
acquainted with the purpose, the present status, and the expectation of 
this organization.” 


The Young Lutherans’ Magazine: — 

“The Concordia’ Historical Institute is a comparatively new organiza- 
tion. Its purpose is to collect and preserve material connected with the 
history of the Lutheran Church in America, particularly with that of our 
Missouri Synod. The above-mentioned very attractive pamphlet is the first 
- issue of the organization’s official organ, which contains highly interesting 
information concerning the material collected. All who are interested in 
history and historical material should become subscribers of this new pub- 
lication. Membership in the organization at $2 a year will include a sub- 
scription for the QuarRTERLY.” 


Alma Mater of Concordia Seminary: — 
“The initial number of the Concorpia Historicat INstiruTeE Quar- 


TERLY; which appeared April 1 and which is the official organ of the Con- 
cordia Historical Institute, may be read in the Library. It is edited by 
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‘several members of our Faculty, and the first: issue contains, besides the 
transactions of the institute, three very interesting and valuable accounts 
of early Lutheran activities in America, especially those of Missouri Synod 
pioneers. The Quarrerty contains also a wealth of engravings depicting 
various historical treasures resting in the archives of the institute. Con- 
cordia Historical Institute is, indeed, to be congratulated upon the fine 
show of progress exhibited on its first anniversary by means of its first 
organ.” 

The Theological Monthly : — 

“Due to an oversight the appearance of this contemporary was not 
announced earlier in these pages. The first number of this QUARTERLY 
contains an introductory editorial, an account of important business trans- 
actions of the Concordia Historical Institute, several other matters per- 
taining to the organization, and a few valuable articles, one of them a 
biographical sketch of Pastor F. W.Husmann, another an account of the 
diary of Paul Henkel, which is one of the treasures of the Concordia 
Historical Institute Museum; furthermore, the beginning of a series of 
articles on early Lutherans and Lutheran churches in America, by Rev. Karl 
Kretzmann; finally, two pictures, accompanied by short articles, one of 
Jefferson Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, showing how things looked there 
about sixty years ago; the other depicting the treasure-chest in our museum 
in which the Saxon immigrants brought their money to America. Like- 
wise the photograph of an account book of these immigrants is reproduced, 
showing entries from September, 1838, to June, 1845. Altogether, the 
Quarterty, a little magazine of twenty-four pages, but richly illustrated, 
well printed, and ably edited, is exceedingly worth while and goes out into _ 
the world with our best wishes. We hope that many will subscribe for it 
and through its agency will become more fervent in their love of our dear 
Lutheran Church and show greater willingness to sacrifice for it. It ought 
to be added that a subscription for the QuarrTeRLy is included in the fees 
of membership in the Institute, namely, active, $2 per annum; sustaining, 
$5 per annum; life, $100, single payment.” 


The Walther League Messenger : — 


“The Concordia Historical Institute is the latest entry into the list 
of our organizations. It was founded by far-sighted men, who believe in 
preserving the old landmarks and gathering all information possible in 
regard to the early history and development of our Church. Membership 
in the organization is open to Walther Leagues at $2 a year, which includes 
a subscription for the quarterly, which promises to be a very interesting 
and well-edited publication.” 

The Lutheran Pioneer : — : 

“This is the first number of the official organ of the Concordia His- 
torical Institute. A desire to gather and preserve the material referring to 
the history of our Church led to the organization of the Institute. ‘This 
first number of the Institute’s organ contains extracts from the diaries 
of Pastor Paul Henkel, one of the pioneer home missionaries of our 
Church, and of Pastor F. W. Husmann, the first secretary of the Mis- 
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souri Synod. Pastor Karl Kretzmann’s series on ‘Early Lutherans and 
Lutheran Churches in America’ promises to bring much of interest. The 
reproduction of an old lithograph showing Jefferson Ave. and Miami St., 
St. Louis, in the seventies of the past’ century and the picture of the 
“treasure chest’ of the Saxon immigrants with accompanying article will 


prove interesting to many a ‘Missourian.’ ” 


Lehre und Wehre: — 


-- “Leider komme ich spaet dazu, dieses schoene kleine Blatt anzuzeigen. 

Von verschiedenen Seiten war der Gedanke ausgesprochen worden, dass wir 
Glieder der Missourisynode die Geschichte unserer treuverdienten Vaeter 
mehr studieren und geschichtliche Merkwuerdigkeiten, diese betreffend, 
eifriger sammeln sollten, als das geschehe. Das Concordia Historical 
Institute will dem Mangel abhelfen. Es hat sich ein Verein gebildet, der 
gerade das Sammeln und das Aufbewahren von historischem Material, 
unsere Synode betreffend, sich zum Ziel gesetzt hat. Das Museum des 
Vereins befindet sich in einem geraeumigen Zimmer unsers Concordia- 
Seminars, und die Absicht ist, eifrig fuer dieses Museum zu sammeln: 


Um Interesse fuer diese Sache zu erwecken und zugleich auch die Schaetze 


des Museums weiteren Kreisen zugaenglich zu machen, ist diese Zeit- 
schrift gegruendet worden. Schon diese erste Nummer enthaelt sehr viel 
des Interessanten, z.B. einen Artikel ueber Pastor F. W.Husmann, den 
ersten Sekretaer unserer Synode, und Auszuege aus dem Tagebuch Pastor 
Paul Henkels aus dem Jahre 1801. Wir wuenschen sowohl dem Verein 


als auch dieser Zeitschrift Erfolg. Wer $2 das Jahr bezahlt, wird nicht — 


bloss ein Glied des Vereins, sondern bekommt auch die Zeitschrift. Soge- 
nannte sustaining members bezahlen $5 das Jahr; life members geben 
$100.” 


List of Concordia Historical Institute Memberships. 
From June 1 to September 15, 1928. 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP. 
18. Mr. M. F. Placke, Giddings, Tex. 


ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP. 


102. Rev. Christian Meyer, Chester, Ill. 103. Rev. Adolf J. Stiemke, 
Baltimore, Md. 104. Rev. L. Buchheimer, St. Louis, Mo. 105. Rev. 
Rich. Jesse, St. Louis, Mo. 106. Mr. Henry Chr. Hiller, Brighton, Colo. 
107. Mr. J. C. Heidelberg, St. Louis, Mo. 108. Rev. Edward Hoelter, 
Chicago, Ill. 109. Mr. P. W. Wukasch, Chicago, Ill. 110. Mr. H. T. 
Ellerman; Chicago, Ill. 111. Mr. Wm. T. Diener, Chicago, Ill. 112. Rev. 
B. H. Hemmeter, Chicago, Ill, 113. Mr. Walter A. Birr, Cleveland, O. 
114. Mr. Walter C. Nagel, Cleveland, O. 115. Mr. J. H. Sanger, Cleve- 
land, O. 116. Rev. F. W. Abel, Brooklyn, N. Y. 117. Mr. W. Kiesch- 
nick, Vernon, Tex. 118. Mr. F. R. Leschber, Walburg, Tex. 119. Mr. H. 
F. Telger, Houston, Tex. 120. Mr. A. A. Hingst, Vernon, Tex. 121. Rev. 
Otto Graesser, New York, N. Y. (two years). 122. Rev. E. F. Miller, 
Maywood, N. J. 123. Rev. Duncan Stevenson, South India. 124. Rev. F. 
Pfotenhauer, D. D., Chicago, Ill. 125. Rev. Wm. Heyne, Decatur, Til. 
126. Rev. Paul W. Luecke, Evanston, Ill. 127. Rev. H. Ruhland, Ottawa, 
Ont., Can. 128. Rev. John G. Elser, McAllen, Tex. W.G. P. 
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SUBSCRIBERS FOR 
“CONCORDIA HISTORICAL INSTITUTE QUARTERLY.” 


Prof. Wm. A. Dobberfuhl, 731 Fuller Ave., St. Paul, Minn. Rev. 
Wallace McLaughlin, 1215 Seltzer St., Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Edwin Reinke, 
9304 S. Ada St., Chicago, Ill. Prof. Louis Wessel, D. D., Concordia Sem- 
inary, Springfield, Ill. Mr. A. H. Laumann, 2248 St. Luke’s Square, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Mrs. H. A. West, Tigard, Oreg. Rev. Chr. Merkel, Waterbury, 
Conn. Mr. Lorenz G. Schumm, 302 C St., Laporte, Ind. Rev. L. Zimmer- 
mann, R. No. 1, Eden, N. Y. Rev. F. T. Ruhland, 653 Michigan Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Rev. P. E. Kerkhoff, Box 322, Oakley, Kans. Mr. F. J. 
Freese, 12 Bowman Ave., Danville, Ill. Rev. Carl Hellmann, Box 621, 
Crawford, Nebr. Mr. C. D. Martin, 5340 66th St., S. E,, Portland, Oreg. 
Rev. E. F. Melcher, R. 3, Box 97, Waverly, Iowa. Rev. Martin Reetz, 
Box 63, Wellfleet, Nebr. Mr. C. Ronfeld, 1420 Lakeview Ave., Klamath 
Falls, Oreg. Rev. A. C. Streufert, Prairie View, Ill. Rev. I. G. Kitzmann, 
West Bend, Iowa. Rev. W. H. Koss, 6 W. Third Ave., Spokane, Wash. 

W.G. P. 


Brief History of Our Church at Venedy, Ill. 


By REV. TH. DAUTENHAHN. 


This is one of the oldest congregations of the Missouri Synod. People 
ate buried on its large cemetery who spent their schooldays while Wash- 
ington was serving as the first President of this country. The following 
inscriptions have been copied from some of the tombstones: — 

“Hier ruht in Gott unsere liebe Mutter Anna Maria 
Hedemann, geboren den 9. Juli 1784, gestorben den 8. No- 
vember 1855. ‘Tod, wo ist dein Stachel? Hoelle, wo ist 


dein Sieg? Gott sei Dank, der uns den Sieg gegeben hat durch 
unsern Herrn Jesum Christum!’ 1 Kor. 15, 55—57.’’ 


“Hier rubt in Gott Anna Maria Brockschmidt, geboren 
12. Oktober 1783, gestorben 26. Februar 1860. ‘Denn so 
wir glauben, dass Jesus Christus gestorben und auferstanden 
ist, also wird Gott auch, “die da entschlafen sind durch 
Christum, mit ihm fuehren.’ 1 Thess. 4, 14.” 
And another, possibly the husband of the one above: — 
“Hier rubt in Gott Gerhard Heinrich Brockschmidt, ge- 
boren 26. Oktober 1790, gestorben 8. Dezember 1852.” 
The written records of this congregation go back to 1842, but there 
is evidence that there was a congregation existing here already in 1837. 
The location is about forty miles southeast of St.Louis. In the spring of 
1842 Pastor Ottomar Fuerbringer, father of the venerable Dr. Fuerbringer, 
of St. Louis, left Perry County, Mo., where he had served as professor in 
the log-cabin college, and followed the call to Venedy, Ill. Very likely the 
congregation had applied to Dr. Walther for a pastor, and he had recom- 
mended Fuerbringer, who was one of the prominent members of the Saxon 
immigrants who had settled in St. Louis and Perry Co. in 1839. The church 
at that time stood in what is at present Johannisburg, one mile south of 
Venedy, where there is now an Evangelical church. 
Soon after Pastor Fuerbringer had come to this parish, a deplorable 
separation took place, caused by the introduction of a new hymn-book, The 
hymn-book known as Hannoveranisches Gesangbuch was then in use, and 
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probably the new one edited by Dr. Walther was to be introduced. It may 
be, however, that other factors also played their part in causing the separa- 
tion, such as difference of sentiment regarding true Lutheranism. 

That part of the congregation which, together with Pastor Fuerbringer, 
wanted to remain loyal to strict Lutheran teaching and practise thereupon 
built its own church in Venedy, which stood where we now find the parish 
garden and which was then called “Brockschmidt’s Huegel.” The old con- 
gregation in Johannisburg remained Lutheran in name for the first, but 
called freethinking Protestant pastors, with whom they had many sad ex- 
periences. It is now an Evangelical congregation, except that the word 
“Lutheran” is still painted on the front of the church. 

Following another call, Pastor Fuerbringer left in November, 1850, and 
was succeeded by Pastor Paulus Baumgart, who stayed till 1869. Fever and 


cholera thinned the ranks of the congregation. Between the years 1843 
and 1845 fifty-nine persons died. 

The early settlers were Low Germans, most of whom had come from 
Hanover and Westphalia, Germany. Even to-day Low German is spoken 
by nearly all except the children. 

The present large brick church was built in 1864 and 1865, at the close 
of the Civil War. Its seating capacity is about 400. Some of the sums 
contributed were quite large for those days. Many members were wealthy, . 
especially those owning the large flour-mill, a brickyard, and a hoop factory. 
Transportation to St.Louis and to Belleville was by wagon. The large 
pipe-organ, now still in use, is probably the oldest one in our Synod. It was 
bought from the Saxon congregation in St. Louis (Old Trinity). Six 
wagons and teams were sent to bring it to Venedy. 

Transportation by horses was then considered fast and modern. For 
work on the farm oxen were still used to some extent. 

When the new church was dedicated on the Sunday before Pentecost, 
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_ 1866, the dedicatory sermons were delivered by Professors Brauer and 
Schaller. 

This was then a large parish, but later it decreased rapidly in numbers. 
Business was dull, and many families moved away. 

For many years food supplies were annually collected and contributed 
for the kitchen of Concordia Seminary in St.Louis. For instance, on 
October 31, 1882, a contribution of 2,450 pounds of flour and $10.50 in 
cash was voted for this purpose. 

The old name of this parish is: “Die Gemeinde an der Elkhorn- 
Prairie.” The Elkhorn Creek runs near by. During church services heavy 
tains came at times, and the people could not return home because of the 
flooded roads. So already in 1853 those living east of the creek branched 
off and founded Ebenezer Congregation on the Grand Prairie. Pastor 
G. Harre is there to-day. The congregations in Okawville and Hahlen, 
south of Nashville, are daughters of Ebenezer. 

A parochial school was always conducted and nurtured at Venedy, 
first by the pastors and since 1861 by Lutheran teachers. The present large 
school was built in 1872. The number of pupils formerly were between 
80 and 90, but to-day there are only 19. The religious instruction had 
always been given in German until 1920, when some English was introduced. 
English services in church were first introduced in 1923. 

The pastors who served at Venedy were the following: O. Fuerbringer, 
P. Baumgart, J. Walther, C. Achenbach, E. Mangelsdorf, F. Doederlein. 
The ministry of Rev. W.C.Steinmann covered the longest period, from 
1901 to 1923. The present pastor, who also teaches in the school, was 
* installed in 1923. 


The Place of Fiction in the Development of Lutheran 
Consciousness. 
By PROF. THEO. GRAEBNER, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 


Historical study supplies three avenues for the development of Lu- 
theran consciousness. For the professional student we have the primary 
sources of history, under which term we would include original manuscripts, 
prints, and pictures, material objects handed down from an earlier age, 
monuments, as well as historic sites and buildings. For the amateur in 
church-history — and this includes the great majority of us who do not 
pursue the study and perhaps the teaching of history as a profession — 
there are the manuals and compends of history, be it of our denomination as 
a whole or of synods, congregations, and institutions. The great mass of 
our people are not to be won for either of these avenues of approach. 
If we eliminate an occasional anniversary of some great character, docu- 
ment, or institution in which, for the time being, a more general interest 
can be created by means of a souvenir or anniversary volume, there remains 
only one chief means of enlisting the influence of history for the general 
deepening of Lutheran consciousness— the appeal to the imagination; to 
speak concretely, historical fiction. 
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Let us take a leaf out of the history of historical fiction as employed 
in the creation of national consciousness. The outstanding example is, 
I suppose, the poetry and prose of Walter Scott. Through his romantic 
poetry, all of it deeply tinged with the history of Scotland’s past, and, 
later, through the amazing series of historical romances which take their 
name from Waverly, the Magician of the North created an interest in the 
history of Scotland which surpassed anything of the kind which the 
world had ever seen. Not only in the English-speaking world, but also 
in Germany and in all of Western Europe the characters which trooped 
forth from the fertile imagination of Walter Scott became household words. 
Heinrich Heine refers to a costume ball given at Berlin in which all the 
characters were dressed and accoutred to represent characters from Waverly, 
Ivanhoe, Peveril of the Peak, etc. Wilhelm Hauf tells us that his ambi- 
tion to create a historical consciousness among the people of Wuertemberg 
through his Lichtenstein was fired by the success achieved by Waverly. 
The literature of every nation of Western Europe about the same time re- 
ceived a similar impulse. On a smaller scale other writers of fiction have 
since laid under contribution the chronicles of their state, province, or city 
in order to create a popular interest in the past. This year the Automobile 
Club. of Missouri is printing maps of the Shepherd of the Hills country 
in the Ozarks, indicating the landmarks associated with characters from 
the novels of Harold Bell Wright. Would it seem possible that millions 
living in our present age would become interested in Rameses II and the 
priests of Heliopolis? It has been achieved by Ebers through his Uarda, 
his Egyptian Princess, The Bride of the Nile, and other romances. Ebers 
was one of the pioneers in Egyptology before he wrote his series of 
Egyptian tales, even as Scott had been following archeological studies for 
many years before he wrote Waverly. Other instances might be given of 
men who achieved success and even fame in some field of serious research 
before they made their appeal to popular imagination on behalf of the sub- 
ject to which they had brought first of all the interest of a professiona 
student. 

We see no reason why the appeal to the imagination should not be 
enlisted for the furtherance of popular interest (as distinguished from the 
technical or professional) in Lutheranism’s past and in this way made to 
contribute to the growth of the Lutheran consciousness of our people. 

The use of the story for the enlivening of interest in the history of 
our Church is illustrated in a number of volumes which have made their 
appeal to the general Lutheran public within recent years. Wm. Schmidt’s 
story of the Reformation Through Luther to Liberty and Wm. Stearns 
Davis’s The Friar of Wittenberg were widely read during the time of the 
Reformation Quadricentennial, thus repeating the success of the Schoenberg- 
Cotta Family of an earlier generation. We have since had Katherine 
Luther by Clara Louise Dentler, which gives in lively story form a biography 
of “Mrs. Luther.” Even so the history of Lutheranism in America before 
1750 inspired Rev. John Wm. Richards’s fine story of family- and church- 
life in Pennsylvania entitled Penn’s Lutheran Forerunners and Friends. 
(What an inspiration in the title which links up early Lutheranism with one 
of the greatest characters in American history!) Margaret Seebach has 
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given us the story of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg and of his associates 
in an excellently written story entitled An Eagle of the Wilderness. ‘Ninety 
per cent. of the book is fiction, yet all of it is built upon sound historical 
fact and making the old patriarch a living character to thousands who 
would never think of reading the great three-volume biography of which 
Professor Mann is the author. Mrs. Seebach is one of the most gifted 
writers of our Church, second in the field of fiction only to Elsie Sing- 
master, — mention of whose name leads us to express our wonderment at 
the fact that Singmaster’s wonderful stories of the Pennsylvania Dutch so 
consistently treat the Mennonite communities and ignore the rich material 
fairly clamoring for treatment in the records of the Lutheran Pennsylvania 
Germans. 

Coming down to the age of our fathers and grandfathers, Herman 
Zagel and Alfred Grimm (Alfred Ira) have written some stories ofi'strong 
popular appeal, dealing especially: with clerical life on the frontiers. 
Margareta Lenk’s Des Pfarrers Kinder also recurs to mind. But this almost 
exhausts the use which has been made of American Lutheran history in 
the field of imaginative writing. 

We refuse to believe that among four million satiahiaii Lutherans 
there should not be sufficient literary-ability to do justice to ‘the subject 
urged in the present essay.’ It cannot be that our Synodical Conference has 
exhausted itself in Zagel and Grimm, in Lenk and Harders (La . 
Paloma, étc.). The secret of our unproductiveness must lie in a want of 
information regarding the treasures of romantic lore which rest embedded 
in’ the «chronicles of American Lutheranism: 

Limiting ourselves for the present only to the pre Revolitiohaiy age, 
we believe that the fiction that Lutherans were not on the frontier’ in the 
early eighteenth-century has been exploded. A careful survey ‘shows that 
they were on the extreme frontier, from Maine and the’ Néw England 
States, through New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland; Delaware, 
the Virginias and the Carolinas, down to Georgia, which latter State alone 
had no less'than 5,000 Lutherans as early as 1775. The credit for defend- 
ing the American frontier in Washington’s day has commonly beet ac- 
corded the Scotch and Irish settlers. But Lutherans were there ahead of 
them. The early German immigrants were poor and were obliged to go 
where land was cheap or where squatters could maintain their independence. 
The Shenandoah and Mohawk valleys were even then the rivals of the 
farmlands of Pennsylvania, while the German counties of the Carolinas 
pushed them hard for agricultural honors. Hence stories of early Colonial 
life could as readily be written with a German or Swedish Lutheran back- 
ground as with an Anglican, Scotch, or Dutch. 

There are individual incidents round which most fascinating stories 
could be written. The massacre of the Christian Indian village of Gnaden- 
huetten in 1782 is as good material for a historical novel as the destruction 
of Magdeburg by Tilly, which forms the background of countless German 
stories. In the days of our youth we read stories past numbering dealing 
with Gustavus Adolphus and his Swedes, most of them, as we discovered 
in later years, making use of material from Grimmelshausen’s terrible book 
Simplicissimus. But how about General Herkimer (Herchheimer), the 
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great Indian fighter, Herkimer, of whom Washington said with reference 
to Burgoyne’s campaign, “It was Herkimer who first reversed the gloomy 
scene”? How about the Royal American regiment, chiefly raised among 
Germans and Swiss, later called the Sixtieth Rifle, which took part in battles 
at Ticonderoga, at Fort Duquesne, at Fort Niagara, at Quebec, at Lake 
Champlain, in Virginia, and at Pittsburgh? What of the Declaration of 
Independence adopted by the German settlers of Westmoreland County, 
Pa., a year before the more famous Declaration of 1776? (The text is 
readily accessible in Frontier Forts by George D. Albert and elsewhere, and 
while the authenticity of these resolutions has been denied, there is nothing 
in them that need disturb the equanimity of the historian.) Should not 
our people, particularly our children, know that the last British redoubt at 
Yorktown was stormed by Prince Wilhelm von Zweibruecken and his 
grenadiers and Jaeger, the redoubt being defended by the Hessians, so that 
“commands were given in the German language on either side when the 
redoubt was captured”? The Henry Massacre of 1779 and the story of the 
Hartmann daughters as well as other stirring and romantic incidents of the 
Indian wars; the story of Moll Pitcher, whose true name was Maria 
Ludwig, at the Battle of Monmouth; the story of the Lame Indian recorded 
by Albert in his story of Walthour’s Fort; not to mention Baron von 
Steuben and other Lutherans prominent during the Revolutionary War; the 
turmoil created in frontier Lutheran congregations by the Great Revival of 
a hundred years ago; and finally the great and heroic part played by Lu- 
theran settlers, Scandinavian and German, in the opening of the immense 
Western Empire, — incidents, epochs, and characters which have in them 
enough of imaginative appeal to engage the interest of all who have 
literary inclinations. 

It is well to collect the relics of early epochs of Lutheranism in 
America and to establish museums for their safe-keeping and exhibition. 
Our scholars must continue to delve into faded records and to scrape the 
moss from weathered tombstones; chronicles and diaries must be tran- 
scribed. Collections must be made of synodical transactions and religious 
journals. Our scholars must continue to study and sift this material and 
present the fruit of their research in serious essays. The fact that only one 
man in a hundred, perhaps one in a thousand, will be interested in their 
productions must not deter them, as a similar objection could be raised 
against all scholarly, historical writing from the days of Niebuhr down. 

But it requires the light of imagination to preserve the human interest 
in these ancient tabulations, expense accounts, and resolutions, in parish 
registers, deeds, and for the most part dry and tedious diaries and personal 
correspondence. Not that it belongs either to the being or the well-being 
of a denomination that its members be informed about the past history of 
their. Church. Christian consciousness is higher than Lutheran conscious- 
ness. But any denomination that does not foster in its people a con- 
sciousness of its unity with an interesting, romantic, and, in some respects, 
heroic past must lack a means of fostering to the fullest possible extent 
what we would call an intelligent loyalty among its membership. And right 
here is the field for the rare and precious gift of imaginative writing, 
directed by Christian sentiment. 
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Early Lutherans and Lutheran Churches in America. 
By KARL KRETZMANN, Orange, N. J. 


II. Lutherans in New Netherland. 
1. Preface to the History of the Oldest Lutheran Church in Ametica. 


In 1524 Giovanni da Verrazano, an Italian navigator in the service of 
Francis I of France, had discovered the “River of the Mountains.” In 1609 
Henry Hudson, an English navigator in the service of the Dutch East 
India Company, sailed up the river now bearing his name as far as Albany. 
But it was Henrich Christiansen from the German town of Cleve on the 
Rhine who between 1611 and 1614 opened up the Hudson Valley to the 
commerce of the Old World, making ten trips between Amsterdam and 
the Hudson River. He explored Long Island Sound and the Delaware 
River as far as the site of Philadelphia. It was upon these explorations 
that the Dutch based their claim to the whole territory from the Con- 
necticut River to the Delaware, calling it New Netherland since 1614. 
Tn 1613 Christiansen built the first dwellings for white men on the Island 
of Manhattan, thus becoming the founder of the metropolis of our country. 
He was killed by an Indian near Albany in 1614. There is a persistent 
tradition that Christiansen was a Lutheran. 

Another interesting tradition (reduced to print by Benjamin Van 
Loon) is this, that the first American ancestor of the- Van Loon family, 
which for more than two hundred years has been connected with the 
Lutheran church at Loonenburg (now Athens), N. Y., namely, Pietre Van 
Loon, was driven out of the Netherlands by the Spaniards in 1581 and, 
coming in by way of the St. Lawrence River, settled with his family near 
Lake Champlain in 1587. His grandson, Pietre II, settled near Albany 
in 1620, and Pietre II’s grandson, Jan Van Loon, in 1665 bought from the 
Indians 17,500 acres and called the place Loonenburg. Descendants of 
the Van Loons afterwards intermarried with prominent Lutheran families, 
like the Van Buskirks, Van Hoesens (Husum), Falckners, etc. 

As the Thirty Years’ War in Europe proceeded to lay waste especially 
the northern part of Germany, many of the so-called Hollandgaenger — 
men from Northern Germany and Scandinavia who found employment 
in Amsterdam, then “the emporium of the world,” and other large cities 
of the Netherlands during certain seasons of the year — found it less 
perilous to cross the Atlantic into the colony of the Dutch West India 
Company on the Hudson than to return to their homes. Some of them 
were easily persuaded to accept employment on the large estates of the 
patroons along the Hudson. Beginning about 1630, we find them in small 
groups on the estate of Kiliaen Van Rensselaer near Albany and as trades- 
men and merchants in the little town on Manhattan Island. According to 
Dr. J.O. Evjen there were in New Netherland 374 Germans and Scan- 
dinavians, the great majority of whom were Lutherans. According to a 
letter written from New Amsterdam in 1653 there were 150 Lutheran 
families in the colony out of a total population of about 2,000. 

Among those whom the old records positively identify as Lutherans 
was Jonas Bronck, the son of a Lutheran minister from the Faroe Islands. 
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He came to New Amsterdam in 1638 in the ship De Brant van Troyer 
with his family, a retinue of servants, cattle, and a library “considerably 
larger than that of a Danish minister at that time.” He built his home 
of stone and tile, just north of the Harlem River, on the mainland, and 
called it Emmaus. Here, after Governor Kieft’s senseless war with the 
Indians, a peace treaty was signed on March 28, 1642. In the following 
year he died; but his name has been immortalized in Bronx Borough 
(of Greater New York), Bronx River, Bronxville, etc., and some of his 
descendants were found as members of the Lutheran Church at Loonenburg 
a century later. 

Paulus Schrick, who went to Amsterdam in person in 1653 to plead 
with the Lutheran consistory for a pastor for New Amsterdam and on 
his return to America conducted Lutheran reading services in the face of 
Governor Stuyvesant’s threats of imprisonment, was a merchant from 
Nuremberg who had business connections far beyond the boundaries of 
the colony. ; 

Volckart Jansen, who had come to New Netherland in 1638 and in 
1653 signed a call for a Lutheran minister, was at that time a judge in 
Fort Orange (Albany). 

Other names of early Lutherans appear in the documents of those days, 
especially as signers of the famous protest, of October 10, 1657, against the 
intolerance of Stuyvesant. 
One of these was Jochem Beekman, a soldier, who came in 1638, in all 
probability with Governor Kieft. In the early days he figured in the court 
records as having been involved in some soldiers’ brawls, but later he settled 
down as cobbler on Broad Street and was given the testimony that he was 
“een oud eerlijck burger, die de Compagnie in Nieuw Nederland en in 
Brazilie lang en truow had gediend.” He was among those who welcomed 
the first Lutheran minister to Manhattan Island; and his descendants for 
more than a century were among the officers of the Lutheran Church. 

The first signer (and probably the writer) of the Lutheran protest 
in 1657 was Matthew Capito, who came to Amsterdam, probably with 
Governor Stuyvesant, in 1647. Being a scholarly writer, he became one 
of the accountants of the company and secretary to the governor, by whom 
he was entrusted with a number of confidential missions. Later he became 
the second schout (municipal officer) of Wiltwyck (Kingston), where his 
wife was killed in the Indian massacre of 1663. 

Laurens Andriessen (later surnamed Van Boskerk) was in the colony 
probably as early as 1642. From the outset he was closely identified with 
the activities of the Lutherans. The house once owned by him, on the 
present site of Trinity (Episcopal) Church, on Broadway, opposite Wall 
Street, was the first “church” of the Lutherans in New York. He later 
became the father of Lutheranism in Northern New Jersey, where he was 
a member of the governor’s council under English rule. Some of his 
descendants were prominent in the Lutheran Church of America for almost 
three hundred years. 

Among the German towns that had sent emigrants to New Nether- 
land were quite a number suggestive of Luther and the Reformation: 
Eisleben, Mansfeld, Magdeburg, Worms, Augsburg, Nuremberg, Er- 
langen, etc. 
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The Lutherans of Manhattan were first recognized as a group by the 
Jesuit missionary Isaac Jogues, who spent some time in the colony in 1642 
and afterwards wrote to his superior: “I departed on the 5th of November 
[1642] from the Dutch settlement [New Amsterdam]. What happiness 
after having dwelt so long with savages, after having conversed with 
‘Calvinists, with Lutherans, with Anabaptists, and with Puritans, to see one- 
self again among the servants of God in the Catholic Church!” 

The first pastor on Manhattan was Jonas Michaelius, who came over 
in 1628. The first church was erected in 1633; a second, within the fort, 
in 1642. 

As far as our present knowledge’ goes, the Lutherans in New Amster- 
dam had banded together as early as 1648 to form “The Church of the 
Unaltered Augsburg Confession on Manhattan Island.” In that year 
a delegation was sent to the consistory of the Lutheran Church at Amster- 
dam, requesting the sending of a pastor. This request was followed by 
a petition in the next year, which is referred to in the minutes of the 
‘consistory of October 8, 1649, as follows: “The petition of the members 
of the Unaltered Augsburg Confession of Faith in New Netherland was 
tead. They desire a pastor. The matter will be kept in mind.” The 
matter was again considered on October 19, 1649.. But for some reason 
not stated no pastor was sent. In all probability the consistory was 
‘cognizant of the. fact that since 1638 the only religion tolerated in New 
Netherland was “the only true Reformed,” that Stuyvesant meant to abide 
by his oath of office to uphold only this form of worship, and that the then 
pastors of the Reformed Dutch Church on Manhattan, Domines Johannes’ 
Megapolensis and Samuel Drisius, were very zealous in guarding their 
flock from the Lutheran “contamination.” In this the Dutch domines were 
valiantly supported by the classis of Amsterdam and the Synod of North 
Holland. pe 

The Lutherans of Manhattan, it seems, also recognized the state of 

affairs and therefore took steps to remove the obstacles. On October 1, 
1653, they sent the following petition to the States General of the United 
Netherlands: — 
_ We, the members of the Unaltered Augsburg Confession of Faith, 
your loyal and obedient subjects, reside under the jurisdiction of New 
Netherland on Manhattan, at Fort Orange, and on Long Island. We 
number 150 families and come from all parts of Europe, some of us having 
been here longer than others. 

“We have never enjoyed freedom of our religion according to the 
Confession of Augsburg, and our souls are longing for a competent and 
faithful minister of the Confession of Augsburg. 

“We, therefore, humbly pray that you will grant us such freedom of 
religion, whereby the Church of the Unaltered Augsburg Confession of 
Faith may also prosper in these lands, as by your grace it prospers in the 
Netherlands. 

“We have no doubt that, after giving this matter due consideration, 
you will grant us this our petition, permit the free exercise of our religion 
and the service of a pastor of the Unaltered Augsburg Confession of Faith, 
whom we will ourselves support. 
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“If we should be favored with the granting of this our request, we 
will continue to pray for your prosperity and happy government, as we have 
prayed in the past,” etc. 

On October 4 a similar petition was addressed to the West India 
Company, stressing the fact that, since the Lutherans in Holland enjoyed 
freedom of religion, it would be only logical to grant the same privilege 
to the Lutherans in the colony. A copy of both appeals was handed to: 
Governor Stuyvesant. This gentleman resorted to a subterfuge, claiming 
that according to his oath of office he dare not tolerate any religious. 
denomination but the Reformed, adding, however, “that, if the govern- 
ment is willing to grant religious liberty, he was willing to aid in establishing 
the same.” 

This was reported by the Lutherans on Manhattan to the Lutheran 
consistory in Amsterdam in a letter of October 4, 1653, signed by Daniel 
Litscho, Hendrick Willemse, Chrystian Barensen, Mattheus Capito, 
Volckart Jansen and Harmen Ende. In this letter they again urge that 
a pastor be sent. The pastor must be “apt, a graduate of a university, 
learned, eloquent, single, and blameless in his walk and conversation.” He 
must likewise be able to lead in singing. They promise a salary of 800 
guilders ($320) and free fire-wood for the entire year. 

This letter, together with the appeal to “their High Mightinesses, the 
States of Holland,” and to “the Honorable Lords Directors of the Dutch 
West India Company,” was entrusted to Heer Paulus Schrick, who was to 
deliver them in person. 

Before he sailed, however, Stuyvesant, possibly to prove how anxious. 
he was to establish religious liberty, had turned the appeals of the Lu- 
therans over to his spiritual advisers, Megapolensis and Drisius. And so 
it happened that the same ship that carried Paulus Schrick across the. 
Atlantic also bore a “humble and earnest request” of the Reformed Dutch 
domines on Manhattan to the classis of Amsterdam to frustrate the plans 
of the Lutherans. This request was forwarded by the classis to the West 
India Company on January 1, 1654. They responded “that they were 
inclined to oppose the plan of the Lutherans; that they, with the Church 
in New Netherland, believed that such permission would be very in-. 
jurious; . . . that they bind themselves to resist the request of the Lu-. 
therans in case the Hon. State [of Holland} should incline thereto.” 

On February 20, 1654, the Lutheran Consistory of Amsterdam, in 
response to the letter from Manhattan and the personal representations of 
Paulus Schrick, “resolved to aid the congregation in securing a pastor and 
for that purpose to address a letter to the directors of the High and Mighty - 
West India Company.” Three days later the directors of the High and. 
Mighty West India Company “resolved not to permit a Lutheran pastor 
there.” And again, three days later, the classis of Amsterdam forwarded 
this intelligence to the Dutch domines on Manhattan with the wish “that: 
the Reformed doctrines will remain unembarrassed and be maintained with- 
out being hindered by the Lutherans and other erring spirits.” 

On March 12, 1654, the directors of the West India Company also: 
informed Stuyvesant that they had “decided absolutely to deny the request 
made by some of our inhabitants, adherents of the Augsburg Confession, 
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for a preacher and free exercise of their religion.” But at the same time 
they added: “We recommend to you not to receive any similar petitions, 
but rather to turn them off in the most civil and least offensive way.” 
However, only a year later “people of the Jewish race” received permission 
to live and remain in New Amsterdam “because of the large amount of 
capital which they have invested in shares of this company”! 

After Stuyvesant, in 1655, had taken possession of New Sweden and 
had succeeded in banishing two of the three Lutheran pastors there, he 
returned to Manhattan with the renewed determination to put an end to 
all Lutheran services. Until now the Lutherans, in anticipation of the 
coming of a minister, had held services with “reading, prayer, and 
singing.” But even this was now forbidden by a formal placard issued 
on February 1, 1656. According to this decree every one who would con- 
duct such a meeting was to be fined 100 pounds Flemish ($240), and 
everyone attending such a service was liable to a fine of 60 pounds Flemish 
($60), “for the honor of God, the advancement of the Reformed service, 
and the quiet, unity, and welfare of the country in general.” 

The result was that some of the Lutherans were committed to prison. 
This, however, drew forth a rebuke to Stuyvesant from the High and 
Mighty Directors, who wrote: “We would have been better pleased if you 
had not published the placard against the Lutherans and committed them 
to prison; for it has always been our intention to treat them quietly and 
leniently. Hereafter you will therefore not publish such or similar placards 
without our knowledge, but you must pass it over quietly and let them — 
have religious exercises in their houses.” 

That was a bitter pill for the doughty, wooden-legged. governor. But 
more was to follow. 


The Early History of Lutheranism in Illinois. 
(Continued.) 
By REV. E. BIEGENER, St. Louis, Mo. 


In continuing our study of the early history of Lutheranism in Illinois, 
we purpose to set forth, principally from letters and journals, the activities 
of a few more pioneer missionaries, then to give some account of the 
organization and disorganization of synods, and to pay attention somewhat 
to their institutions. 

In the fall of 1840 Rev. F.Springer came to Illinois and settled in 
Springfield, where he engaged in teaching and also organized the English 
Lutheran Church of Springfield. In 1841, early in the spring, Rev. A. A. 
Trimper came to the State. Soon afterwards others came; viz., Revs. Jacob 
Scherer, Ephraim Miller, and J.B.Crist from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In the northern part of the State, Lutherans from Maryland and 
Pennsylvania began to settle, especially in Stephenson, Ogle, and Lee 
counties. Here the Prof. C. B. Thummel and Revs. N. J. Stroh, J.G. Don- 
meyer, W. Uhl, and C. Young were the principal pioneers. About this 
time sevetal ministers connected with the Franckean Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of New York commenced to labor in Southern Wisconsin and two 
of them, Revs. Paul Anderson and O. J. Hatelstad, in Illinois. These latter 
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two were Norwegians. Paul Anderson commenced in Chicago about 1845 
or 1846, and Hatelstad, in La Salle County. These brethren continued in 
connection with the Franckean Synod until the Synod of Northern Illinois 
was organized. In 1848 Rev. C. Kuhl came to Quincy, and in 1859 Rey. E. 
Schwartz settled in Fulton County. Most of these brethren never received 
any missionary aid and, in laying the foundation of our Zion in the Prairie 
State, endured trials and difficulties that must. have driven men of less 
perseverance, faith, and courage entirely from the field. Nearly all of them 
were compelled to teach or farm or do something else besides preaching 
in order to obtain bread for themselves and their families. There are letters 
extant from. most of them which reveal an amount of self-denial and suf- 
fering little thought of by those.,unacquainted with pioneer life. . They 
form an affecting chapter in the early history of our. Zion in the 
Prairie State. 

The Rev. Jacob Scherer, son of Rev. Daniel Scherer, was one of these 
men. He was a regular graduate of both the college and seminary at 
Gettysburg and had taken one of the honors of his class. Dr. Harkey 
speaks of him thus: — 

“I well remember his valedictory and that it was considered one of 
the best ever delivered at any commencement of that institution. He was 


a most devoted and godly man, a good preacher in both the English and . 


German languages, who might have filled, with credit, any of our Eastern 
pulpits. But he preferred to come to:Illinois, where his father had so long 
suffered and toiled and where he also labored for a number of years with 
apostolic zeal and earnestness, until his feeble constitution gave way and 
he sank into an untimely grave. He first lived near Olney, in Richland 
County, in a regular western log cabin. To fix up a bedstead in it, he bored 
holes into the logs, into which he put cross-pieces of wood, with posts 
under them at the other end. He traversed nearly the whole State, and 


some parts of it many times, as an exploring missionary, hunting up our 


people and preaching Christ to them. Many recollect to the present day 
his earnest and affectionate appeals and speak of him with the greatest 
interest. On these long and wearisome journeys on horseback he suffered 
immensely and doubtless laid the foundation of that disease which after- 
‘wards proved fatal. He died near Shelbyville, in the fall of 1851, of 
typhoid fever, where there was then almost no person who cared to look 
after him.” 

Rev. A.A. Trimper writes of him as follows: “Rev. Jacob Scherer 
entered the State about the year 1845 and labored in Richland for a while 
in great poverty and self-denial. He was for a while professor of Greek 
in our School at Hillsboro, but he did not like the work. He preferred 
the active duties of the ministry, for which he was admirably qualified, 
and especially as an exploring missionary. He served the Church faith- 
fully and, at premature age, was called from labor to rest. His body was 
brought to Hillsboro, where, with a sad heart, I preached his funeral 


sermon and buried him. He had: been my roommate at Gettysburg and 


fellow-laborer and fellow-sufferer in the pioneet life, and it was a pain- 
ful task to bury him, so young yet and in the midst of his work and days, 
and especially under the circumstances. It was on October 15, 1851, when 
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traveling over the prairies of Illinois during the day was almost an im- 
possibility on account of the multitude of a certain kind of flies and the 

"severity of their sting, and the journey [therefore] had to be made in the 
night. A mere boy was sent with the widow, her children, and her dead 
husband, all in one common wagon, and they lost their way in the night 
and did not reach Hillsboro until the next day.” That was indeed a sad 
and lonely funeral procession. Still the rest of heaven will be none the 
less sweet for the soul of this dear brother on account of the wicked neglect 

_ with which he was treated in his last sickness and death, and his body 

sleeps in the graveyard at Hillsboro as peacefully and as certain in the 
hope of the saints’ glorious resurrection as if he had been butied like a 
prince. Even our great Redeemer was put to death by the hands of those 
whom he came to bless and save. 

I cannot better illustrate the history of the early efforts in Illinois 
than by giving extracts from the journals of the brethren who first came 
to this State. Rev. A.A. Trimper says: “I came to Illinois early in the 
spring of 1841. There were then only five Lutheran ministers in the 
State. In the fall of 1841 I aided Father Scherer at a Communion season 
at Hillsboro while on my way to synod [that is, the Synod of the West, 
for no Synod had yet been formed in Illinois} which met at Indianapolis, 
Ind. In the month of February, 1842, I preached in Brother Springet’s 
schoolroom in Springfield while on my way from Pittsfield to Indianapolis. 
For two years I served the church in Indianapolis, and in 1844 I became 
pastor of the Hillsboro church, Rev. D. Scherer having resigned and re- 
moved to Mount Carmel, where he remained until his death, in 1852. 
This charge then consisted of one organized congregation and two 
preaching-places, one at the East Fork and the other in Lipe’s Settlement. 
At both these places I organized churches and subsequently also at West 
Fork, now Litchfield. At the two former places we also erected houses of 
worship. During the first years of my labors in the West our sufferings 
and privations were often great. Afilictions in person and family were 
almost constant, bilious fevers frequent. Twice I was given up by my 
physicians. The open houses, the unhealthy, miasmatic atmosphere, com- 
mon to new and low countries, and then the limited salary and our great 
poverty rendered our early trials indeed great. In the spring of 1846 John 
S. Haywood, a wealthy man and a trustee of Hillsboro Academy, one 


morning called to see whether I would not take charge of the academy for 
atime. This I regarded as a real godsend, as by it our wants would be 
relieved and I could better support my family. This led ultimately to the 
offer of this institution to our Church, out of which afterwards grew 
Illinois University.” 

Another one of our pioneers is the Rev. Prof:C.B. Thummel, who, 
after having labored for many years at Hartwick Seminary in New York 
State and at Lexington Seminary in South Carolina, removed to Illinois. 
From his letter I take the following facts: “I arrived with my family in. 
this State on the 15th day of October, 1845, with the intention of pur- 
chasing a home and resting from my labors, principally of teaching, which 
I had pursued for nearly twenty years in the States of New York, South’ 
Carolina, and Ohio. I felt as though I needed rest and as though the 
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Church had no more need of my services, inasmuch as I could not obtain — 
a suitable field of labor, though I tried repeatedly. ‘But man proposes, and — 
God disposes.’ So it has been in my case. I found such a destitution and — 
want of church privileges here in my own neighborhood, so few good ; 
preachers of any denomination and none of my own, and I saw my country- — 
men, the Germans, who were settled here, so entirely without the preached — 
Word and the services of the sanctuary, or, at best, supplied only once — 
or twice a year by itinerants, professed Lutherans, who would come, preach — 
in German once or twice, baptize a few children, take up a collection for © 
themselves, and generally get drunk before they left the neighborhood, 
that I was compelled to lay hold myself and do what I could. I called the — 
Germans together whom I found in my own neighborhood and proposed f 
to preach for them and others regularly every Lord’s Day, alternately in — 
German and English, and since then none of these vagrants has troubled us. 
This labor I have continued up to the present time.” | 

In 1850 Rev. Geo. J. Donmeyer came to the northern part of the State. 
He says: “I was commissioned by the Lutheran Home Missionary Society 
for Northern Illinois. They gave me one hundred dollars for the first 
year; but I had to move nine hundred miles at my own expense, which — 
cost me one hundred and twenty-five dollars. As there were then no rail- 
roads, we moved in wagons, except from Cleveland to New Buffalo, Mich. 
I felt discouraged as we journeyed from Chicago westward; the country 
was vacant; there were no houses, no farms, nothing but here and there, 
along the groves, a few little huts. When we came to Stephenson County, 
we found few settlers, and these, for the most part, were squatters. There 
was no Sabbath here; everybody pursued his business as though there were 
no Sunday. At first I preached to ten or fifteen hearers in poor little huts 
or schoolhouses. In Freeport there were a few stores and a few people were 
living there, but there was no life, money, or trade. Cedarville, Orange- 
ville, Lena, Dakota, Warren, had neither names nor existence. There was 
no Lutheran preacher west of us. There were a few Lutherans here, mostly 
from Pennsylvania. There was not a single house of worship in the county, 
though two were in process of erection. I organized churches the same 
year at Orangeville, Rock Grove, Cedarville, Wadams Grove, and at Cadiz, 
in Wisconsin, I also organized five Sunday-schools. Nearly all these 
churches and schools are still in existence and are doing well, and most of 
them have good houses of worship. The Lutheran membership in this 
‘county cannot be short of one thousand at this time, and we have four Lu- 
theran pastors. I might add that during the time I served these churches, 
I traveled about four thousand miles a year, and in the winter months I 
often preached from twenty-five to thirty sermons a month; but I never 
had a support in the church. I was obliged to attend to some secular 
business to obtain bread for my family. Sometimes I received only seven 
or eight dollars a month for my labors.” 

I shall now direct attention to the synods of Illinois and give some ac- 


.. count of their formation. As already stated, the Synod of the West was 


the first that ever met on Illinois soil or attempted to extend synodical 
jurisdiction so far west. But this body was comparatively short-lived. At 
its twelfth annual meeting, on the fourth day of June, 1846, in Luther 
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Chapel, Harrison County, Ind., it was divided into three parts or separate 
bodies: The Synod of the West, The Synod of the Southwest, and The 
| Synod of Illinois. These several synods immediately organized, by electing 
officers and appointing a time and a place for their first regular meetings. 
However, two of these soon ceased to exist; the Synod of the West gave 
place to the several Synods of Indiana and that of the Southwest to the 

Synod of Southern Illinois. The Synod of Illinois held its first regular 
‘meeting in Hillsboro, October 15, 1845. It consisted of the following min- 
' isters: Revs. D. Scherer, F. Springer, E.B. Olmstead, A. A. Trimper, Jacob 
‘Scherer, Wm. Hunderdosse, and Ephraim Miller, seven in all. They rep- 
_tesented fifteen congregations and six hundred and eighty-five communi- 
«ants. This synod is, in part, the parent of the Synod of Northern Illinois 
and also of that of Iowa. It was one of the main supporters of Illinois 
University. ; 

The Synod of Northern Illinois was permanently organized in Sep- 
tember, 1851, and at first consisted of eight ministers, eighteen congrega- 
tions, and about eight hundred communicants. Through the influence and 
efforts mainly of Rev. Paul Anderson, of Chicago, and afterwards of Rev. 
Prof. Esbjorn, the Scandinavians of Illinois and adjacent parts united with 
this synod, and for a time a most happy spirit of union and brotherly love 
prevailed, and the synod grew so rapidly that in 1859, eight years after its 
organization, it numbered fifty-two ministers, eighty-one congregations and 
five thousand communicants. In the spring of the following year, through 
some unhappy misunderstandings, the Scandinavian brethren, ministers - 
and churches, severed their connection with this synod, which reduced 
it to about one half of its number of ministers and communicants. The 
Scandinavian brethren also withdrew from Illinois University, in which they 
had hitherto taken so active an interest, and organized a new synod, the 
Augustana Synod, and founded a new institution, located at Paxton, Ford 
County, Ill. A letter from a prominent member of the Augustana Synod 
will give some idea of their progress. 

He says: “We have certainly, by the great goodness of God, increased 
outwardly as well as inwardly, in numbers as well as in spirit and in truth. 
Even at this time the Lord is visiting several of our congregations and te- 
vealing His powerful grace in drawing even hardened sinners to the cross 
of His Son. Although the dissolution of our connection with the Synod 
of Northern Illinois was somewhat hasty, we yet feel very kindly towards 
the brethren of said synod. All our settlements in Illinois have grown, and 
some of them largely, especially that in Galesburg, whose church edifice 
has been enlarged two or three times, but is yet too small, and in Andover, 
where a church is to be built this summer at a cost of some twenty thousand 
dollars. In Chicago also our congregations have grown very much. The 
settlement here, at Paxton, does not grow as rapidly as we expected, but 
yet the membership of my church is already about two hundred and would 
run up to nearly three hundred if all would unite and could be received. 
On a nice twenty-acre lot of ground, donated to us, we have built three 
houses; one, a boarding-house for our beneficiaries, containing nine rooms; 
another, a dwelling-house for our English professor, not an imposing struc- 
ture, but yet a neat one; and the third was erected last fall and is to be 
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used for a dwelling-house for two professors, when we find it to be time 
to erect the intended college building. At present we have in the lower 
story two recitation-rooms, two for our library, containing six or seven 
thousand volumes; the second story contains five students’ rooms, and in 
the attic there are two. Our present number of students is about forty; 
seven Americans, six Norwegians, and the rest Swedes. Twenty-five are 
preparing for the ministry. I ought to state, in addition, that our con- 
gregations have paid, in money, something over three thousand dollars, with 
which we have bought one hundred and sixty acres of land, half a mile 
from town, on which we intend to begin an orphans’ home and a farm 
school. We have about five hundred dollars with which to begin 
operations.” 

The Synod of the West, soon after its organization in 1835, con- 


Our First Concordia at Springfield, Ill. 
The old Illinois State University. Purchased by Synod in 1874. 


templated to establish a literary and theological institution somewhere in 
the “Far West,” as they then called all these regions. They felt the want 
of ministers and hoped, by means of an institution, to aid in furnishing 
a supply. While they were devising plans and looking around for a loca- 
tion, a committee, consisting of Revs. Dr. Keller and S. Ritz, on behalf of 
Wittenberg College, at Springfield, O., attended the synod at Fort Wayne 
in 1844 in order to induce the brethren to agree in uniting and aiding in 
the establishment of Wittenberg College. Some members of the synod were 
in favor of such a union, but others were opposed to it. As the synod 
itself went out of existence soon afterward, this plan did not mature. 

In 1846, when the Synod of the West had been divided and the Synod 
of Illinois formed out of the only part of it which seems to have had con- 
tinued vitality, this synod naturally seemed to fall heir to what little had 
been done towards founding a literary institution. In the spring of 1846, 
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Gn the manner already stated, Rev. A. A. Trimper had become principal of 
the Hillsboro Academy, an institution founded by New Englanders and 
successfully carried on by them for a number of years. In the fall of the 
‘same year the Illinois Synod held its first session at Hillsboro. At this 
time the academy building was offered to the synod, and the offer was 
accepted. It was a respectable-looking, two-story wooden structure, con- 
taining in all some eight or ten rooms, with about an acre of land in the 
village. Trustees were appointed by the synod, a new constitution was 
adopted, and Rev. F. Springer, who was then teaching an academy in 
Springfield, was elected president. It was called “The Literary and 
Theological Institute of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Far West.” 
Subsequently an act of incorporation was obtained from the Legislature of 
the State, giving it collegiate powers. It continued at Hillsboro, in Lu- 
theran hands, as a respectable academy from 1846 until the spring of 1852, 
six years in all, when it was removed to Springfield and its, name changed 
to Illinois University and a new or amended charter was obtained. This 
‘same building to-day is still made to answer the purpose it served then. 
In it is housed our Concordia at Springfield. The building was purchased 
by our Synod in 1874 from the Rev. Dr. Passavant of the Pennsylvania 


‘Synod. 


An Authentic Document Concerning 
the Establishment of the General Council. 
By PRoF. P. E. KRETZMANN, D. D., PH. D. 


(The document here offered is taken from a printed report — Lehre und 
Wehre, Vol. XIII — which is not generally available. The information con- 
tained in this report is of such general interest that it seems worth preserving 
in English, for the better understanding of the reasons which prompted the 
formation of the General Council. The convention took place at Reading, Pa., 
December 11—13, 1866.*) 


Pursuant to a call issued by the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Penn- 
sylvania and addressed to all Lutheran synods of the United States and 
“Canada for the purpose of forming a general synod on the basis of the 
Unaltered Augsburg Confession, delegates of fifteen synods met at 
Reading, Pa., on December 11, 1866. The delegates of the clergy from 
the various synods were the following: Of the Synod of Pennsylvania: 
Dr.G.F. Krotel, Dr.C. P. Krauth, Dr. W. J. Mann, Dr. C. W. Schaeffer, 
Dr. J. A. Siess, Rev. B. M. Schmucker, Rev. S. R. Brobst, Rev. C. F. 
Welden, Rev. S. Laird; of the Pittsburgh Synod: Rev. G. Bassler, 
Dr. W. A. Passavant, Rev. G. A. Wenzel, Rev. L. W. Roth; of the 
Joint Synod of Ohio: Prof. F. W. Lehmann, Prof. M. Loy, Rev. J. W. 
Trekel, Rev. S. Baechler; of the English District of the Joint Synod 
of Ohio: Prof. D. Worley, Rev. G. W. Mechling, Rev. D. Rothacker; 
of the English Synod of Ohio: Rev. J.Rugan, Rev. J.A.Roof; of the 
Wisconsin Synod: Rev. W. Streissguth, Prof. A. Martin; of the Michi- 
gan Synod: Rev. S. Klingmann; of the Minnesota Synod: Rev. C. F. 
Heyer; of the German Synod of Iowa: President C. Grossmann, Pro- 
fessor Fritschel; of the Missouri Synod: Rev. J. A. F. W. Mueller; of 


"3S Neve has December 12—14. 
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the Synod of New York: Dr. H. N. Pohlmann, Rev. A. Adelberg, 
Rev. G. W. Schmucker; of the Norwegian Synod: Prof. F. A. Schmidt; 
of the Canada Synod: Rev. Rechenberg, Rev. Fishburn. According to the 
report of the Lutheran and Missionary the synods mentioned consisted of 
813 pastors, 1,322 congregations, and 173,707 communicants.* 

Prof. M. Loy delivered the opening sermon on 1 Cor. 1, 10: “The Con- 
ditions of Church Union: 1) The same faith and the same truth; 2) the 
same confession of the same faith; 3) the same judgment under the same 
confession.” Pastor G. Bassler was elected president of the convention; 
Pastor H. W. Roth, English secretary; Pastor W. Streissguth, German 
secretary. 

The first business before the convention was the discussion of a series 
of theses prepared by Dr. C. P. Krauth: — 


“FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF FAITH AND OF CHURCH Po ity. 

“We hold the following principles touching the faith of the Church 
and its polity to be fundamental and of necessity presupposed in any 
genuine union of Evangelical Lutheran synods: — 

“I. There must be and abide through all time one holy Christian 
Church, which is the assembly of all believers, among whom the Gospel 


is purely preached and the holy Sacraments are administered, as the — 


Gospel demands. 

“To the true unity of the Church it is sufficient that there be agree- 
ment touching the doctrine of the Gospel, that it be preached in one accord, 
in its pure sense, and that the Sacraments be administered conformably to 
God’s Word. 

“II. The true unity of a particular Church, in virtue of which men 
ate truly members of one and the same Church and by which any Church 
abides in real identity and is entitled to a continuation of her name, is 
unity in doctrine and faith in the Sacraments, to wit: that she continue 
to teach and to set forth, and that her true members embrace from the 
heart and use, the articles of faith and the Sacraments as they were held 
and administered when the Church came into distinctive being and received 
a distinctive name. 

“TII. The unity of the Church is witnessed to, and made manifest in, 
the solemn, public, and official confessions which are set forth, to wit: the 
generic unity of the Christian Church in the general creeds and the specific 
unity of pure parts of the Christian Church in their specific creeds, one 
chief object of both classes of, which creeds is that Christians who are in 
the unity of faith may know each other as such and may have a visible 
bond of fellowship. 

“IV. That confessions may be such a testimony of unity and bond of 
union, they must be accepted in every statement of doctrine in their own 
true, native, original, and only sense. Those who set them forth and sub- 
scribe them must not only agree to use the same words, but must use and 
understand these words in one and the same sense. 

V. “The unity of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, as a portion of the 
holy Christian Church, depends upon her abiding in one and the same 


* Neve has a total of 891 ministers, 1,612 congregations, and 209,707 
communicants. 
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faith, in confessing which she obtained her distinctive being and name, het 
Trolitical recognition, and her history. 

_ “VI. The Unaltered Augsburg Confession is by preeminence the con- 
fession of that faith. The acceptance of its doctrines and the avowal of 
them without equivocation or mental reservation make, mark, and identify 
that Church, which alone, in the true, original, historical, ahd honest sense 
of the term, is the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

“WII. The only churches, therefore, of any land which are properly 
in the unity of that communion and by consequence entitled to its name, 
Evangelical Lutheran, are those which sincerely hold and truthfully con- 
fess the doctrines of the Unaltered ‘Augsburg Confession. 

“VIII. We accept and acknowledge the doctrines of the Unaltered 
Augsburg Confession in its original sense as throughout in conformity 
‘with the pure truth of which God’s Word is the only rule. We accept 
its statements of truth as in perfect accordance with the Canonical Scrip- 
tures; we reject the errors it condemns and believe that all which it com- 
atmits to the liberty of the Church of right belongs to that liberty. 

“TX. In thus formally accepting and acknowledging the Unaltered 
Augsburg Confession, we declare our conviction that the other confessions 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, inasmuch as they set forth none 
other than its system of doctrine and articles of faith, are of necessity pure 
and Scriptural. Preeminent among such accordant pure and Scriptural 
‘statements of doctrine, by their intrinsic excellence, by the great and 
necessary ends for which they were prepared, by their historical position, 
and by the general judgment of the Church, are these: the Apology of © 
the Augsburg Confession, the Smalcald Articles, the Catechisms of Luther, 
and the Formula of Concord, all of which are, with the Unaltered Augs- 
burg Confession, in the perfect harmony of one and the same tag 
tural faith.” 


Of Church Power and Church Polity. 


(These paragraphs are found in Fritschel, Il, 315—-319; in Documen- 
tary History of the General Council, 136 ff; in Jacobs’s History, 474 f.) 

The result was that all the synods represented at the convention (with 
the exception of the Norwegian Synod and’ Missouri) accepted the fol- 
lowing draft of a constitution: — 

“Since we have gained the conviction, after the joyful and unanimous 
adoption of the fundamental principles of doctrine and church polity, as 
laid down in the theses presented, that the great Head of the Church has 
shown us the possibility and the probability of a true general union of 
Evangelical Lutheran synods, therefore be it resolved: — 

“J. That we now, in the name of the Lord, take the following steps to 
teach this desirable goal. This convention is to designate a committee 
to work out a draft for a constitution in the usual form, containing the 
following points: — 

“a. An article containing and chee forth the doctrinal basis of the 
general body, and that in agreement with the introductory principles 
which have already been unanimously adopted by the convention. 

“b. The proportion of representation shall be based on the number of 
members in the respective synods entitled to admission to the Lord’s 
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Supper, and that in this manner that the total number of representatives 
never exceed two hundred (one hundred pastors and one hundred laymen) 

e. It shall be the duty of this body to watch over the purity of faith, 
to promote the agreement of discipline and the church cultus with the 
spirit of our confessional writings, to take care of an increase in good 
pastors, also of the extension of the evangelical truth through the press, 
of the reduction of the tribulation of its suffering members in the body of 
Christ, and of promoting the mission-work at home and abroad, also to 
discuss questions and appeals which are brought before the convention by: 
any of the respective synods. 

“d. Absolute equality shall be granted to every language represented 
in the body in all the transactions of the body. 

“e, The meetings of the body are to take place yearly. 

“f, The expenses (mileage) of the delegates are to be paid by the 
respective synods till other arrangements have been made. 

“y. Finally, the draft of the constitution shall include all other articles: 
usually contained in such documents. 

“IJ, The constitution as prepared by the committee and the funda- 
mental principles accepted by the convention shall, by the chairman of the 
convention, be sent to the presidents of the various synods here represented 
and to such other synods as he may consider favorably, with the request 
that they be presented as soon as possible either to an extraordinary or to 
a regular session of the synods in which they preside. 

“III. When the general principles and the draft of the constitution 
thus prepared have been presented to the synods by the president of this: 
body, as much of the constitution as has been approved by ten synods 
which have accepted the fundamental articles shall at once be regarded as 
adopted. Under this constitution the convention is to be called, and them 
the suggestions concerning the other points, concerning which there is no 
full agreement, shall be discussed and resolutions concerning them be 
passed by the convention, which may be convened by the president at such 
a time and at such a place as he may designate after consultation with the 
elected delegates. In any event the next convention shall be called in 
proportion of the same representation as is proposed in this constitution. 

“IV. This convention is of the opinion that the new organization shall 
bear the name: The General Evangelical Lutheran Council of North 
America.” 

With regard to the synods that were represented at Reading, but ha 
expressed themselves against the immediate organization of a new General 
Synod and in favor of free conferences, with the intention of securing 
the true unity of the spirit before uniting in an outward fraternal organ- 
ization, it was resolved: “That all synods represented in this convention 
which prefer a free conference to an immediate organization are herewith 
invited to send delegates to the next meeting, and that these shall have all 
the privileges of brotherly counsel and discussion. ; 
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